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méd; for that she had no exception to | therefore, that the general kindness of 
PASHIONIABLE LEVITIES, | his lady, but those gaieties which her | Mercator’s confidant was on this occa- 
station and the fashion sufficiently’ au- | sion overborne ; she was flattered’by the 
OR; THE thorized. Mercator’s suspicions, how- | trust that had been placed in her, and 
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filled, thought he had some-cause to be 
offended, F insisted to know her rea- 
sons for ing him to leave her 
house. ‘These his hostess, who was in- 
deeda friendly woman, was very unwi)- 
ling to give ; and‘ as‘he ‘perceived that 
she evaded his question, he became 
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FTavilla, soon after she was thus left 
in & kind of widowhood a second time, | 
found herself with child; and within’ 
somewhat less than eight months after 
Mercator’s return from his first voyage, 
she happened to stumble as she was go- 
‘ing up stairs, and being immediately 
taken ill was brought to bed before the 
next morning. The child, though its 
birth had been precipitated more than 
a month, was not remarkably small,nor 
had any infirmity which endangered its 
life. 


It was now necessary, that the vigils 
of whist and the tumults of balls and vis- 
its should, for a while, be suspended ; 
and in this interval of languor and re- 
tirement Flavilla first became thought- 
ful. She often reflected upon Merca- 
tor’s caution when they Jast parted, 
which had made an indelible impression 
upon her mind, though it had produced 
no alteration in her conduct: notwith- 
standing the manner in which it was 
expressed, and the reason ppon which 
it was founded, she began to fear that 
it might have been secretly prompted 
by jealousy. The birth, therefore, of 
her first child in his absence, at a time 
when, if it had not been premature, it 
could not possibly have been his, was an 
accident which greatly alarmed her: 
but there was yet another, for which it 
was still less in her power to account, 
and which, therefore, alarmed her still 
more. 


It happened that some civilities which 
she received from a lady who sat next 
her at an opera, and whom she had ne- 
ver seen before, introduced a conversa- 
tion, which so much delighted her, that 
she gave her a pressing invitation to 
visit her: this invitation was accepted, 
and in a few days.the visit was paid. 
Flavilla was not Jess pleased at the se- 
cond interview, than she had been at the 
first; and without making any other 
enquiry concerning the lady than where 
she lived, took the first opportunity to 
wait on hers. The apartment in. which 
she was received was the ground floor 
of an elegant house, at a small distance 
from St. James’s. It happened that. 
Flavilla was placed near the window; | 
and a party of the horse guards riding 
through the street, she expe€ted to see 
some of the royal family: and hastily 
threw up the sash, A gentleman who 
was passing by at the same instant, 
turned about at the noise of the window, 
and Flavillano sooner saw his face than 
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she knew him to be the father of Mer- 
ator. After looking first»stedfastly at 
her,-and then glancing his eye at the la · 


dy whom she was Visil e affected a 
contemptuous sneerand went on. Flavil-’ 
la, who had been thrown into some con- 

fusion, by the. sudden. and unexpecied 

sight of a person, whom she knew con- 

sidered her asthe disgrace of his family 

and the ruin of his child, now changed 

countenance, and hastily retired to ano- 

ther part of the room: she was touched 

both with grief and anger at this silent 
insult, of which, however, she did not 
then suspect the cause. It is, indeed, 
probable, that the father of Mercator 
would no where have looked upon her 
with complacency ; but as soon as he 
saw her companion, he recolle¢ted that 
she was the favorite mistress of an old 
courtier, and that this was the house in 
which he kept her in great splendor, 
though she had been by turns a prosti- 
tute to many others. It happened that 
Flavilla,; soon after this accident, disco- 
vered the charaéter of her new-acquain- 
tance ; and neverremembered by whom 
she had been seen in her company, 
without the utmost regret and appre- 
hension. 


She now resolved to move in a less 
circle, and with more circumspeCtion. 
In the mean time her little boy whom 
she suckled, grew very fast ; and it could 
no longer be known by his appearance, 
that he had been born too soon. His 
mother frequently gazed at him till her 
eyes overflowed with tears ; and though 
her pleasures were now become domes- 
tic, yet she feared lest that which had 
produced should destroy them. After 
much deliberation, she determined that 
she would conceal the chifid’s age from 
its father; believing it prudent ty pre- 
vent a suspicion, which, however ill 
founded, it might be difficult to remove, 
as her justification would depend whol- 
ly upon the testimony of her dependents ; 
and her mother’s and her own would 
necessarily become doubtful, when eve- 
ry one would have reason.to conclude, 
that it would still have been the same 
supposing the contrary to have been 


Such was the state of Flavilla’s mind, 
and her little boy was six. months old 


when “ rreturned. She received. 
him with Jey» indeed, but it was mixed 
with a visible.confusion ; their meeting. 


was more tender, but on her part 
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less cheerful ; she smiled with inexpres-] | 


ress: 
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sible complacency, but at the same time 
the tears gushed from her eyes, and she 
was seized with an universal tremor. 


| Mercator caught the infeCtion ; and ca- 


ressed first his Flayilla, and then: his 
boy; with an excéss of fondness andde- 
light that before he had never expres- 
sed. The sight of the child made him 
more than ever wish a reconciliation 
with his father ; and having heard at 
his first landing, that he was dangerous- 
ly ill, he determined to go immediately 
and attempt to see him, promising that 
he would return to supper. He had, in 
the midst of his caresses, more than 
once enquired the age of his son, but 
the question had been always evaded ; 


nor did it produce any suspicion. 


He was now hasting to enquire after 
his father ; but as be passed through the 
| hall, he was officiously laid hold of by 
his landlady. He was not much di 
sed to enquire how she had fulfilled his 
charge; but perceiving by her looks 
that she had something to communi- 
cate, which was at least in her own opin- 
ion of importance, he suffered her to 
take him into her parlor. She imme- 
diately shut the door, and reminded him, 
that she had undertaken an office with 
relu€tance which he had pressed upon 
her; and that she had done nothing in 
it to which he had ‘not bound her by a 
promise ; that she was extremely sorry 
to communicate her discoveries; but 
that he was a gentleman, and, 
indeed, ought to know them. She then 
told him, that the child was born with- 
in less than eight months after his last 
return from abroad ; that it was said to 
have come before its time, but that ha- 
ving pressed to see it she was refused. 
This, indeed, was true, and confirmed 
the woman in her suspicion; for 
Flavil who had still resented the free- 
dom which she had taken in her remon- 
‘strance, had kept her at a great dis- 
tance; and the servants, to 
mistress, treated her with the utmost 
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REMARKS ON THE . 
FORTITUDE UNDER AFFLICTION, WHICH 


FEMALE CHARACTERS 
have disfilayed ; and a particular instance 
exemplified in the conduct of 
MADAME LAVERGNE, 


HOUGH the female character has 
been thought incapable of encoun- 
tering calamity, or giving any convin- 
cing proofs of magnanimity of mind, yet 


affection is often known to inspire an ar-| 


tificial kind of courage, that could not 
be exceeded by the most heraic of 
mankind. 


_. Amidst the various proofs of female 
fortitude which- different biographers 
have described, we are particularly struck 
with those which the Roman historians 
relate. We weep over the sufferings of 
the amiable Eponia,and we tremble at the 

recolleGion of the attached Arria’s fate ! 
yet for testimonies of conjugal love and 

_magnanimity we need not search into the 

remote historic page ; for the revolution- 
ary horrors committed in France, prove 
that they never existed in more perfec- 
tion than in the present age. Who 
can peruse M. Du Btoca’s account of 
the cruelties which were inflicted, with 
a mind unagitated, or a heart unmoved? 
or who can read a description of Ma- 
dame Lavergne’s exertions to preserve 
the life of an. aged husband, without 
acknowledging that it is not possible to 
find a stronger instance of conjugal ten- 
derness. and love? That. passion, which 
it has been said requires similarity of 
years to sustain it, existed in the great- 
est purity from similarity of mind; and 
we find a beautiful young woman, en- 
dowed with every attraction, resolving 
to sacrifice existence, when she found 
are could not preserve her husband’s 
life. 

The History of the lovely but unfortunate 
Madame - Lavergne, Wife of the Go- 
vernor of ‘the Fort of Longwy;:in the 
Depariment of Moselle. Taken from 
M. Du Broce’s Anecdotes of the con- 
spicuous Female Characters who suffer- 
ed-from the Revolution in Frence. 


The beautiful and accomplished Ma- 
-dame Lavergne had been married but a 
short time to’ M. Lavergne, Governor 
of Longwy; when thattown surrendered 
to the Prussians; but in two months 
afterwards was retaken by the French, 


and the Governor arrested, and sent: 


OR, 


ted to enjoy the society of his amiable 
wife. Though M. Lavergne was at that 
time upwards of sixty, and Madame had 


-| scarcely attained a third of that age, yet 


the sweetness of his disposition and the 
superiority of his abilities, had excited 
in her bosom the liveliest tenderness and 
esteem ; and she determined not only to 
follow him to the capital, but to exert 
every faculty she possessed to obtain 
the preservation of his life. 


That dreadful epocha of the revolu- 
tion had already arrived, when the scaf- 
fold was daily reeking with the blood of 
those victims whom savage cruelty had 
‘unjustly slain, and M. Lavergne hourly 
expected his would augment the sangui- 
nary stream! The horrors of a prison, 


| and the damps of a dungeon, soon pro- 


duced the most alarming effects upon 
his health ; yet his amiable wife consi- 
dered it as a fortunate circumstance, 
conceiving they would not bring him to 
trial in so debilitated a state. A peril- 
ous disease, she imagined, would prove 
a present safeguard, and time and exer- 
tion bring the wished-for relief! Vain 
expe€tation ; his name appeared on that 
list from which no. appeal could save 
him, and the ill-fated sufferer was desti- 
ned to attend! 


Madame Lavergne was no sooner 
made acquainted with this decision, than 
she presented herself before the Com- 
mittee for general safety, with a counte- 
nance expressive of the anguish of her 
‘feelings, and her eyes streaming with 

prehensive tears ; demanded that her 
husband’s trial should be delayed until 
he had regained his faculties by a res- 
toration of health; assuring them that 
he was not in a state to nt his ac- 
cusers, as disease had impaired his rea- 
son as much as his strength. 


“Imagine, oh, citizens,” said the 
agonized wife of Lavergne “ such an 
unfortunate being as I have described, 
dragged before a tribunal that decides 
upon life and death! . Whilst reason 
abandons him, can he understand the 
| charges alledged against him? Or can 
he have power to declare his innocence, 
whose bodily sufferings are now threat- 
ening to terminate his life? Will you 





oh citizens of France, call a man to trial 
while in the frenzy of delirium? Will 
you summon him who, perhaps, at this 
‘moment is expiring on the bed of pain, 
| to hear that irrevocable sentence which 

admits no medium between liberty and 
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| the scaffold? and if you unite Aumanity 
and justice, can you suffer an old man” — 
At these words, every eye was turned 
upon Madame Lavergne, whose youth 
and beauty, contrasted with the idea of 
an aged and infirm husband, gave rise 
to very different emotions in the breasts 
of the members of the Committee, from 
those which she had so eloquently en- 
deavored to inspire ; and they interrupt- 
ed her speech with the most. indecent 
jJests, and the coarsest raillery. One 
of the members, with a scornful smile, 
assured her, that, young and handsome 


as she appeared to imagine, to find 
means of consolation for the loss of a 
husband, who, in the common course of 
nature, had completely lived his time. 
Another of them, equally brutal, and 
still-more ferocious, added, that the 
fervor with which she pleaded the eause 
of such a husband, was an unnatural ex- 
cess ; and therefore the Committce 
could not attend to her petition. 


Horror, indignation, and despair, took 
possession of the unfortunate Madame 
Lavergne’s soul, She. had heard the 
purest and most ted affeCtion for one 
of the worthiest men, condemned and 
vilified as a degrading appetite! She 
had been wantonly insulted, whilst de- 
manding justice, by the administrators 
of the law ; and she rushed in silence 
from the presence of these inhuman 
monsters, to hide the agony that almost 
burst her heart. 


One ray of hope still rose to cheer 
the gloom of deep despondency away. 
Dumas, one.of the judges of the tribu- 
nal, she had known in former times; 
him, therefore, she resolved to seek, 
and, in spite of the antipathy his present 
actions had inspired, implore him to let 
the trial be delayed. - In all the agony 
of increasing apprehension, -she threw 
herself at this inflexible monster’s feet, 
used all the arguments. suggested by af- 
feétion, only to have the fatal hour de- 
layed.. Dumas-~replied coldly, that it 
did not belong to Aim to grant the favor 
she solicited ; neither should he chuse to 
| make such a request of the tribunal ; 
and then increasing the bitterness. of 
| disappointment by the insolence of sar- 
| casm, he inquired whether it was so 
great a misfortune to be delivered from 
| a troublesome husband of sixty, whose 


ploy her youthful eharms more psefuk 





| death would leave her at liberty to em- 
| to the state! 


as she was, it would not be so difficult 
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Such a reiteration of insult roused the 
unfortunate wife of Lavergne to despe- 
ration. She shrieked with anguish too 
insupportable to bear; and rising from 
the posture of supplication, she extend- 
ed her out-stretched arms to heaven, 
and in a phrenzied voice, exclaimed, 
«« Just God ! will not the crimes of these 
atrocious mén awake thy vengeance? 
Go, monster!” she cried addressing 
herself to Dumas, “ I no longer want 
thy aid; no longer will I deign to sup- 
plicate thy pity! Away to the tribunal ; 
there will I also appear: then shall it 
be knpwn whether I deserve the -out- 
rages thou and thy base associates have 
heaped upon my head!” 


From the presence of the odious Du- 
mas, and with a fixed determination to 
quit a life that was now become hateful 
to her, Madame Lavergne repaired to 
the hall of the tribunal; and mixing 
with the motley crowd, waited impatient 
for the hour of trial. The barbarous 
proceedings of the day begin, and the 
unfortunate Lavergne is called! The 
jailors convey him thither on a mat- 
trass ; and a few trifling questions are 
proposed, to which with difficulty he re- 
plies, when the mock trial closes, and 
the ill-fated governor is doomed to die ! 


Scarcely had the sentence passed the 
judge's lips when Madame Lavergne 
cried, with a loud voice, * Vive le Roi!” 
In vain the surrounding multitude en- 
deavored to prevent the sound ; for the 
more they tried to deaden its extention, 
the more vehement became her cries ; 
and she continued exclaiming “ Vive te 
Roi /” until the guard forced her away. 


So great had been the interest which 
the distress of this amiable young wo- 
man had excited, that she was followed 
to the place of confinement by a nume- 
rous throng, who anxiously endeavored 
to avert the fate which awaited her, by 
an attempt to drown her cries. 


When the public accuser interroga- | 
ted het upon the motives of her extra- 
ordinary conduét, she informed him, 


she was hot aQuated either by revenge : 


or despair, but by the loyalty which was 
rooted in her’heart. « 
she, “ the system that you have destroy- 


ed; and I expect no mercy from you, for | which take place in 


lam yourenemy. I abhor your repub- 
lic, and I will persist in the confession 





T adore,” said ' 


I have publicly maae us long as I live.” 
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Tosuchadeclaration noreply was made; 

but Madame Lavergne’s name’ was in- 
stantly added to the suspe@ted list, and 
in a few minutes she was brought before 
the tribunal, where she again uttered 
her own condemnation, and was decreed 
to die. From that instant the agitation 
of her spirits subsided ; serenity appear- 
ed to havé re-possessed her mind, and 
her beautiful countenance announced 
the peace and comfort of her soul! 


On the day of execution, Madame 
Lavergne first ascended the fatal cart, 
‘and requested to be placed in a position 
that she might view her husband's face. 
That unfortunate husband had fallen in- 
to a swoon, and lay extended upon a 
truss of straw without the slightest ap- 
pearance of life. The motion of the 
cart had loosened the bosom of his 
shirt, and exposed his breast to the 
scorching rays of a vertical sun, which 
his amiable wife perceiving, intreated 
the executioner to take a pin from her 
handkerchief, and unite hisshirt. Ma- 
dame Lavergtie’s attention was never 
for one moment directed from the ob- 
ject of her tenderness ; and perceiving 
by the change of his countenance, that 
his senses revived, in softened accents, 
she pronounced his name. At the 
sound of that voice, whose melody had 
so long been a stranger to his ears, La- 
verge raised his languid eyes, and fix- 
ed them on the obje¢t of his love, with 
a look expressive of alarm and tender- 
ness. Donot be alarmed, said she; it 
was your faithful wife who called. We 
could not Jive, but we shall die together! 
The agitated ne burst into tears 
of gtatitude ; and his oppressed heart 
poured forth its soft sensations into that 
bosom which shared all its sorrows; and 
though the tyrants fain would have di- 
vided them, "twas death that jeined 
them in a better life ! z 
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ON DRESS AND FASHION. 


| And they sewed fig-leaves together, and 


made themselves apfirons.” 


I HAVE often contemplated, with 
feelings of admiratien and regret, 
the whimsical and perpetual variations 
b Tb pa ge. — 
the sexes · The and woman. 

fashion are, in my estimation, the ve- | 
riest slaves in society. They are ceer- 





ced into follies which they internally 


abhor ; and, from the fear of appearing 
‘singular, are goaded on to the most 


and apparel.. 
‘* New customs, 

** Tho’ they.be never so ridiculous, 

‘* Nay, let them be unmannerly, yet are followed.” 





The intelligent Dr. Alexander has 
endeavored to demonstrate from histo- 
rical evidence, that the origin of cloath- 
ing is more owing to a passion for no- 
velty and ornament, than to the princi- 
ple of shame'or necessity. This doc- 
trine, however, is confuted by the words 
of my text. Besides, if we recur to 
our own natural and immutable princi- 
ples of delicacy as the standard of an- 
cient customs, we cannot doubt that the 
most cogent, it not the only motive for 
this invention, -was.a sense of modest 
and decorum ; and that-not till after the 
feelings and necessities of our natures 
were satisfied, the taste for decoration 
and show had strength sufficient to ; 

- Tate. 


It is true, that even natural self-love 
would induce mankind to attempt to 
render their persons more pleasing and 
admirable than nature had made them. 
The most barbarous and the most re- 
fined nations of antiquity, as well as 
those of modern times, have, in one 
degree or other, manifested this pro- 
pensity.. The Greeks not only appear- 
ed in sumptuous robes, but used the 
Sulame to give a glow to their skins; 
had: the att of rendering their teeth 
beautiful, and of coloring the eye-brows. 
— —— 

er to become superlatively captivating, 
used to gild their faces. Savages -daub 
with t, and ornament themselves 
with beads, shells, kc. = * 


That pride, if such it may be called, 
| which consists merely in rendering our 
persons agreeable and lovely, our man- 
pees easy and becoming, so far from 


meriti reprehens ! sion, is a topic f 
been bountiful ip the formation of the 
human —* ; but if our pe can 
| possibly add a siz grace to us 

| or soften the Pw of freilty —* 
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over our minds, .as it extends to. the 
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ridiculous excesses, both in manners 


relief of art, it is in no point ‘of view 
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manners wnd séntimehis of — 
When the attractions of dress are so 
werful as to reconcile us to the com- 
mission of frudlic folly, they require but 

a — addition of energy to be able to 
lead us into frivate vice, Nay, it is 
always under the auspices of fashion, 
that irregular and criminal pra@tices 
are introduced into folite circles; and 

no * hewever preposterous and ab- 
‘\surd, will be abanconed there, “until it 
has been previously discarded by the son. 


The ladies, in a particular manner, 
by the modes of exposing or concealing 
the beauties of r persons, regulate 
the sentiments of delicacy in the men. 
At one time, if they choose to build a 
‘rampart around their bosoms, it is in- 
decent to expose any of the lovely skin 
-which surrounds their lovelier necks. 


At the next, it is deemed vudger not to * 


have a fair and swelling broast to feed 
the rapacious eyes of every staring fetit 
maitre. About a century ago, the la- 
dies appeared in the public places of 
Paris almost “ adorn’d when unadorn'd 
the most.”’ ; 


The variations in the manner of show- 
ing the ancle, and the length and di- 
mensions of the petticoat, have’ ‘been 
rapid and innumerable. 


They have also in our own time, mo- 
delled their head-dress from ‘the spiral 
eminence of a pyramid, through’ all | 


gradations, to the squatty turban of a | 


“Turk. 


Bui although the women ate consi- 
dered the fickle children of taste and 
fancy, yet the men do not evince a less 
degree ‘of fluétuation and whim in their 
Matters of dress. At one time, their 
coats proje€ted in a point from their 
back, a elrapeg rer me. with the then pre- 

valent tight-waisted gowns of the ladies. 
Now they appear wrapped up in a loose 
contrivance, —— Srocks, modetied af- 
ter the present easy chemises of the 
fair. Now their‘heads are pinioned up 
with large bolsters, which swallow up in 
a hidden-guiph’ the whole of the chin ; 
re again | are banished. for a tight | of 
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LAhe ‘opinion of st 











throughout: the werld, “by the decent 
simplicity of their. dress ; but as soon 
as the public taste was turned to dbjects 
of ornament, their respectability began 
to decline. —At this time, the nations 
least.remarkable for public virtue, are 
most conspicuous in their attachment 
to fantastical etiquette. Formerly it 


.was common to see in France a peasant 


dressed in a laced coat, powdered, and 
with a sword at his side, following the 
plough.—In Spain there have been beg- 
gars, who, for foppishness in dregs; 
could not be distinguished from the 
gentry '—At any rate,’ a childish atten- 
tion to this article is utterly incompati- 
ble with the dignified chara€ter of: vir- 
“tue; and will materially injure us in 
rs, who usually 
derive their first ideas of a people from 
their external appearance. 


The institution of a national habit 
would be impra€ticable ; ‘but, neverthe- 
less, it may not be absurd to recommeénd 
to our fellow-citizens of both sexes, the 
observance of a decorous and comely 
apparel, in which convenience and ele- 

ce might be blended; and from 

ich strangers might almost perceive 
the political and moral sentiments of 
our country. 


——— 
PROSTITUTES : 
A FRAGMENT. 


ERE are those who maintain, 

that female prostitutes are neces- 
sary to good order, and they e from 
the necessity, that a few should be sa- 
crificed for the good of the community 
at large.—If there were not prostitutes 
and brothels, say they, no.man’s house 
would be sacred from the violation of 
lust and brutality.—It i is thus they’ de- 


fend the police of those cities, where | 


brothels are allowed by gevernment 
and regulated by laws. 


Tf those arguments be founded in 
—** they are worthy the attention 
gislature, for. pabhic 


ti ‘ ‘yrs inc 
Sue my — 








these women are not objects of, punish- 
ment, but of charity and compassion : 
they are impolitic, because the true end 
of policy is not punishment of offences, 
but the prevention of them. 


Prostitutes have very improperly been 
styled women of fleasure ; they are wo- 
men of pain, of sorrow, of grief, of bit- 
ter and cOntinual repentance, without 
a hope of obtaining pardon. Cut off 
from society, they become desperate : 
yet, let it be remembered, that he whose 
example should be followed by christi- 
ans, has shown, that their sins are to 
be forgiven. Yonder goes a wretch all 
covered with rags, she stoops to take 
up @ piece of toast that has been thrown 
‘inte the street from a porter-pot, she 
devours it with a rapacious appetite, yet 
her father was a religious and benevo- 
lent clergyman; he was thrown inte 
jail, on a security he entered into for 
a friend, where he died of a broken 
heart,.on hearing that his patron ha aq 
debauched his daughter. A fresh-look- 


ruddy complexion and youth are all her 
qualities, and these an old woman, who 
hired her at a register office, bartered 
with an old antiquated Jew for a few 
guineas. How languid and pale are the 
beautiful featuresof yonder woman; 
she is in the haads of bailiffs, who are 
dragging her to prison; her father 
served his country, so.did her husband ; 
but they are both dead; to support two 
infants, she sold all she possessed; from 
affe€tion to them she surrendered her 
virtue, surrendered it to the intimate of 
her husband, who has abandoned her. 


these are crimes crying to heaven for 
vengeance. ; 
‘ ⸗ 
ret it oe ee 
ORIGIN OF 
FIGHTING FOR THE FAIR SEX. 
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ly wandering in quest — new 


| pores and 'of new settlements. 
n, | Wanderers, who have neither property 


Veheit 


to serve as hostages for 
good ‘behavior, are generally li- 





fcentious in their manners: hence it be- 
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came necessary for those who had ac- 
quired settlements, not only to secure 
their property, but also their wives and 
children, from these lawless wanderers, 
in castles, and in strong fortifications. 


In this manner women became first 
subjeA to a species of confinement in 
the North, not because they were, as 


is alleged in the South, wicked and li- 


bidinous, but because they were beauti- 
ful, weak, and defeuceless. This con- 
finement, however, not being the effect 
of jealousy, as in Asia, but of prudence, 
and a desire of securing their women 
from the insults of lawless banditti; 
when a woman found a lover, or a hus- 
band, to proteét her from the rudeness 
and barbarity of the times,’ she could 
then venture abroad with impunity in 
his company. Hence every woman na- 
turally wished to engage such a cham- 
pion; and every man of spirit, fond of 
the honor arising from it, as naturally 
enlisted himself in the service. And 
in this manner arose the institution of 
chivalry ; an institution, which though 
it owed its birth to chance .and the ne- 
nessity of the times, made so rapid a 
progress, that in a little while it was 
sufficient for a fair lady to have it pub- 
licly known that such a gallant warrior 
was her declared champion, and would 
revenge every wrong done to her, whe- 
ther in his presence or out of it: this 
enlarged still the circle of her liberty, 
and more restrained the hand of insult 
and violence. 


Besides the title a young warrior had 
to the approbation and favorofher whom 
he thus defended, there was another, 
and, if possible, a still more prevailing 
motive, the love of glory; in these 
times, the most anxiously coveted, and 
most intimately contiefied with such 


generous and. disinterested aftions as | 


defending the weak, and: rescuing the 
oppressed. All these considerations 
prompted the youthful warrior to take 
upon him an office, which, while it flat- 
tered his love, at the same time, by 
its acquisition of fame, no less fed and 
nourished his vanity: and as the man 
acquired honor, and the name of valor, 
by undertaking to defend an innocent 


and helpless woman; so the. woman |, 


acquired additional lustre, and the name 
of beauty, by being thus distinguished 
by a gallant champion. Thus the. ho- 


nor and interest of the two. sexes be- |: 


came mutually blended together, and 
they reflected additional lustre and re- 


nr er oes: — 
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THE VISITOR, 


putation upon each other; a truth to) 
which all the historical records of these 
times bear the most ample testimony. 


— > 


HINTS TO THE LADIES. 


(Addressed to the editor of a London fie- 
riodical work] : 


Mr. Ep1itor, ; 


1 HAVE frequently heard an excla- 
mation among many ladies of the 
first sense and reputation, attended with 
a wish to change their sex, and hinting, 
that, if they were happy enough to be 
men, they would then throw off the dis- 
agreeable restraint which the petticoat 
has imposed upon them, and give into 
all the fashionable pleasures of the town, 
with as much spirit as the best of us. 


The ladies who are thus solicitous to 


| part with the nice reserve of their own 


sex for the unblushing freedom of ours, 
should, however, consider that there 
is something not only exceedingly in, 
delicate, but very dangerous, in this 
declaration. Tis positively acknow- 
ledging, that they are naturally incli- 
ned to be libertines ; and that they ima- 
gine the principal happiness of life ex- 
ists in those pursuits which are equally 
repugnant to the rules of reason, and 
the laws of morality. .’Tis actually 
confessing, that the re€titude of their 
conduét proceeds more from the sug- 
gestions of their fear than the goodness 
of their hearts; and that nothing con- 
fines them within the necessary limits 
of propriety, but the universal reproach 
which immediately attends any palpa- 
ble deviation from the stri€iness of the 
female chara€ter. ak 
When a lady, therefore, incautiously 
exclaims, O that I was a man! and 
seems to look with envy upon the li- 
cense which custom has given to the 
lords of the creation to be profligate, 
she must not be -surprised, if one of 
those happy beings, who is thus privi- 


vant 


‘she invites ‘an attack of that nature ; 
anda libertine of any discernment niight. 
it agine I : \ ly ¢ gh that t 4 
woman would soon be ae By disre- 

the g, of virtue, when She. 





‘reflgeted with as 0 ; 
: wit resi : * * — 


leged to err, should take an instant ad- [ 
of berconfessions, and insult her | _ 
with the grossest solicitations. In fat, | 


| 


Lis * OW, when every body is talking 


SINGULAR INSTANCE OF MOOR 
é ISH JUSTICE. ; 
- POOR pate 0 Zehra possessed 
a small spot o — contiguous 
to the royal palace of Alkalem the Se 
cond. The Caliph, being desirous of 
extending his gardens that way, made 
proposals to the old woman to dispose 
of her land for a sum of money; but 
she continuing deaf to every argument 
employed to induce her to part with the 
inheritance of her forefathers, the head 
gardener took by force what she refused 
to yield to intreaty. The woman, in a 
agony of despair, flew to Cardova, t 
implore the succor of Ibn Bechir, the 
chief Cadi of the city. This magis. 
trate immediately mounted his ass, 
taking with him a sack of extraor 
dinary size, and presented himself be. 
fore Alkalem, who was then sitting in 
amagnificent pavilion on the very ground 
in question. The arrival of the Cadi, 
and the appearance of the wallet, sur 
prised the Sultan. Béechir, having pros 
trated himself, intreated the prince t 
allow him to fill his tack with some 
the earth they were then upon. This 
request granted, and the bag full, the 
Cadi desired him to lift it om his ass 
‘This. strange demand was still mor 
amazing than the rest: however, th 
Caliph consented; but, upon putting 
his shoulder to it, he could not he 
complaining of the excessive weight of 
the load: “ Sir, (replied the Cadi) this 
bags which you find so heavy, contains 
but a very small portion of the earth 
which you have unjustly taken froma 
peor woman ; how then do you expei 
to be able, at the day of j t, 0 
support the weight of the whole field 
you have had so little scruple of usurp 
}ing?”’ Far from being incensed at this 
audacious rebuke, the Caliph generous- 
ly acknowledged his fault, and ordered 
the land to be restored to the proprieto’ 
with every thing he had caused tot 
erected upon it. 5 


— + 
UNIVERSAL WARFARE. 
(From a French Magazine.) , 
: 
N be permitted? 
N of killing, may we be perm as 
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OR, LADIES’ MISCELLANY. 


almost all his debtors, in returh for his 
«indness, are endeavoring to kill, alas! 
without pity? Notwithstanding this ex- 
cess of ingratitude, he is not the less 

unGtual in coming every moment to 
offer them his services: he asks only to 
be usefully employed, and, instead of 
exacting a salary, rewards those whd 
employ him, with incalculable benefits. 
Jt is true he eannot be happy, * 
in the midst of a constant activity. He 
has no greater enemy than idle repose ; 
he then becomes heavy, oppressed with 
ennui, insupportable, and moves slowly 
forward, although by nature he repre- 
sents in his course the rapidity of light- 
ning: ; 


Sometimes, however, his patience is 
tired out, and his vengeance becomes 
terrible: he brings with him chagrin, 
misery, infirmities, and premature old 
agee Such is his ordinary chastise- 
ment of those ingrates, who, despising 
his generous offers, strive only to xill 
him, from morning till night. 


It is at Paris, above all places, that 
every one seems to conspire for his de- 
struction: men and women, great and 
small, old and young, have no other 
Object, no other occupation but to kill 


It is to xill him thatthe youthful beau 
spends the morning tn oiling his Titus 
{wig,}] combing his curls, and adjusting 
his cravat. It isto éi// him that he in- 
curs immense expence in providing 


‘himself with music masters, dancing 


masters, &c. It is to Ail him that 
he runs at night from the spetacle to 
the pavilion d’Hanovre, from the Palais 
Egalite to the Chaussee d’Antin. It is 
to kill him that Phrosyne, gaping, touch- 
es the keys .of her piano, expmines the 
title and plates of a new romance, turns 
over a few of its pages, rings for her 
maid to enquire what hour it is, though 
there is a clock over the chimney piece 


. Itis to kid him that she orders her char- 


jot, and goes to pay a visit to some 
friends, whom she saw, for the first 
time, the night before at a bal]. In fine | 
it is to Aill.him_ that one half of Paris 
tises, dresses, walks about, eats, drinks, 
Goes tobed, and sleeps 


_ With all this their efforts are in vain : 


they cannot kilt him: To kill Timz— | 
for it is of Time that we are speaking— 
is a serious business; says an English 


author. They talk of it as an easy mat- 


ter; but all the labors of Hercules were 


nothing in comparison. Time cannot 
be destroyed: it maybe compared to 
the Polypus :-—cut it lengthways, cross- 
ways, whatever way you will, each se- 
parate part instantly becomes a whole, 
as complete as before. Thus when 
you shall have stripped Zime of days, 
weeks, and years, new days and new 
years will succeed, and this succession 
will be immortal. 


When: we meet with an adversary too 
powerful to conquer, it is wise to bring 
him over to one’s interest. Instead, 
then, of wishing to sill Time, make 
him your friend: there are a thousand 
ways of doing it. 


THE MILLENER’S SHOP. 
[FROM THE FRENCH.] 


I KNOW no situation more agreeable 
than that of the fashionable Millener. 
Every thing around her is seducing :— 
the gauze and the lawn assume what- 
ever shape her fancy direéts. She ar- 
ranges those flowers fashioned by Art 
whose vivid colors dare to rival the 
brilliant produétions of Nature.—This 
handsome hat—this aigrette—this bou- 
quet, acquire triple value from her plas- 
tic hand: . 


Beyond that glazed partition behold 
that assemblage of young beauties: they 
hold the needle and the scissars.—How 
happily employed! Taste, or rather 
Fashion, directs their labor. The Graces 
preside over theirdzess ; Coquetry beams 
in their eyes. 


Here, on the right, are the- three 
Graces ;—this is the freshness of Hebe, 
the gait of Juno, the beauty of Venus, 
——There, on the left, is a sprightly 

‘brunette, a wood-nymph, whose furtive 
glance inflamed the Satyr.—-—At the 
farther end is a fair damsel with blue 
seducing eyes: it is the Queen of Cy- 
prus, who holds even the most -rebelli- 
ous hearts in subje&tion. In the morn- 
ing the fashionable millener resembles 
the artificial flowers around her ;—— 
at nigh. she is the rose in all its lustre ! 
‘Her worshippers increase as the star of 
day proceeds in its course ; when Phe- 
bus has com his career, she enjoys 
ae of Nature———the most 





Corinna holds the needle with grace ; 
Victoria forms the bonnet with taste ; 
Aglae plaits the gauze !——-What a 
charming occupation !——Oh ! that. I 
were a millener, ora millener’s girl !— 
Happy.young beauty, who in the.closet 
of Love preserves a heart as pure, as 
fresh as the color of the flowers ! What 
coquetry in her gait !—what a divine 
waist !——It is a young millener who 
walks before me: she carries a light 
band-box full of ribbons and roses · — 
What grace!—what attractions !—All 
eyes follow this charming. obje& !——~ 
they cannot lose sight of her! 


Amiable modesty !—may you be ever 
the favorite virtue of the young mile, 
ner’s girl! 


. 


— @ -.- @ eau 
ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


Paris, as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States, he intended 
to conform to the etiquette of the Court 
of Versailles, in the article of dress, 
and accordingly began with sending to 
a perruquier to make him a wig. On 
the appointed day, this artificial cover- 
ing for the head was brought home and 
tried on; but no attempts of the artist, 
although he had employed one of the 
first in Paris, were able to get the wig 
on his head. . 


The Doétor, after patiently submit- 
ting, for a long time, to the unavailing 
efforts of the perruquier, at length ven- 


‘tured to give it as his opinion that tlie 


wig was too little. This.assertion was 
stoutly denied ; but, after very many 
fruitless trials, the barber threw it down. 
in a passion, ‘exclaiming, “ No, Sir, 
the wig is.not too'small, but your head 
is too large.’’ | 


The Do€tor was much diverted with 
the éircumstance, but never made ano- 
theressay toconceal his venerable locks. 
The etiquette of dress was dispensed 
with in this instance .of the American 
philosopher; the size and appearance 
of whose head became a subject of com- 
mon conversation: Yes, Sir, was the 
usual remark, “ I} a une grosse tete, et 
une grande tete’—-He has a big head 





and a great héad. 


HEN the Doétor first arrived at ; 
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ANACREON, ODE 33. 


TRANSLATED BY MOORE. 


WAS noon of night, when round the pole, 
The sullen bear is seen to roll, 

And mortals wearied with the day, 
Are slumbering all their cares away, 
An infant, at that dreary hour, 
Came weeping to my silent bower, 
And wak’d me with a piteous prayer, 
To save him from the midnight air ; 
*« And who art thou,” _I waking cry, 
*« That bidst my blissful visions fly ?’” 
«< O, gentle sire,” the infant said, 
*« In pity take me to thy shed; 
Nor fear deceit, a lonely child, 
I wander through the gloomy wild, 
Chill drops the rain, and not atey 
Tijumts the drear and misty way '” 
I heard the baby’s tale of woe, 
I heard the bitter hight winds blow ; 
And dy * his piteous fate, 
I trimm’'d m and op’d the gate, 
'Twas Love? the Rate — sprite, 
His pinion sparkled through the night! 
I knew bim—by his bow and dart; 
I knew him—by his fluttering heart | 
I take him in, and raise 
The dying embers’ cheering blaze : 
Press from his dank and clinging hair 
The chrystals of the freezing air ; 
And in my hand and bosom hold. 
His little fingers, thrilling cold. 
And now the embers’ cheering ray 
Had warm‘d his anxious fears away; 
‘* E pray thee,” said the wanton child, 
My bosom trembled as he smil'd, 

“<I pray thee let me try my Gow, » 
For through the rain I’ve wander’d so, 
That much I fear the ceaseless shower? 
Has injar’d its elastic power.”” , 
The fatat bow the orchin drew, 

Swit from the string the arvow flew ; 

Oh! swiftit flew as glancing flame, 

And to my Very soul it came! 
** Fare thée well,” heard him say, = — 
Ast laughing wild he wing’ his way, 

‘* Fare thee well, for sow I kaow 

The rain has not relax’d my bew, 

It still can send a madd’ning dart, 

As thou shalt own, with all thy heart,” 


— — 


FROM. THE LATIN. 


A HAUGHTY conrtier, ‘meeting in the streets 


A scholar, ——— | 
Bae et PO 
The scholar said ‘do—and gave him it. 


THE —* 


— atone 


to her lover, whose 


— *ve often — 


in truth, T love you, 


For all your pain, I do, Not, * 
And trust me, on my life, 
Though you had millions, I declare, 
, Not, be your wife. . 


— — 


The following tines, engraved stone afterwards 
found to be ever the burial —— 
the son of James I, any name 


it, though written in the quaint 
” of those times, must be admired. 


EADER, hence! and ask not me 
RR Woe nee sc ates 
sely it is conceal’d ; 
For the pfecious name reveal’d, 
All that read would sadly sigh, 
Mett themsetves to teats and die. ‘ 
In this marble basketlieg, =) 6 ke 
A matchless jewel—heaven’s prize; 
Which Nature in the world’ 
Just show", and thew put up again, 
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ERMIT aid , trifling Girl,” 

‘or once — sem Se 
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Or bean and macaronies scorn her. 


She longs in’ print her Yines to see 
»  Oblige ber,’ i 
And if you find-her out, yourfee 
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